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A Word of Greeting 


Harwoop B. Dryer, President 


This little publication termed the 
“SCRAPBOOK” introduces a new series 
replacing the former Publication Fund 
Series. We hope through its completely in- 
formal style and format to tell a very 
human story of local life in the past, 
presented in a manner to make it attrac- 
tive not only to the historian and scholar, 
but also to the casual reader. We desire 
that it reach a broader public, that it pos- 
sess a more general appeal than its more 
pretentious predecessor, that it find a 
place on the living-room table rather than 
on the top shelf of the library bookcase. 

We wish to present through story and 
picture a substantial and animate past, 
not only the formal and gracious life of the 
parlor and drawing-room, but as well that 
of the kitchen and woodshed, the country 
store with its cracker barrel and pot- 
bellied stove, the blacksmith shop and the 
wood lot. 

Further—we plan to enter in our 
SCRAPBOOK something of our modern 
scene which shortly will be but history. 
We live amid constant and continuous 
change. Each improvement of the day 
replaces a way of life once familiar but 
soon forgotten. To quote Mrs. Watson, 
Director of Woodside: 

“The past fades so rapidly into a tradi- 
tion without reality, a story-book fantasy 
insufficiently connected with the present! 
The Historical Society hopes to hold its 
old world, revitalize its past treasures by 
some ever-present reference to the cre- 
ative work being made in Rochester by 
Rochesterians of the present.” 

In Woodside the Society possesses a 
fine old mansion of a century gone, a 


beautiful setting for the diversified activi- 
ties which make up our program. We offer 
as a service to the community popular 
lectures, exhibitions of contemporary art 
and a wealth of material in painting and 
record depicting and describing our local 
background. All this is free to the public. 
However, we hope that an increasing 
number of our townsmen will join us in 
this sincere effort to keep alive and grow- 
ing the roots of our community’s life and 
to keep green and fresh our birthright and 
heritage. 
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Royalty Picnics at the Site 
of Rochester 


We are indebted to R. W. G. Vail, 
Director of the New York Historical So- 
ciety, for a photograph of what was prob- 
ably the first oil painting of the Genesee 
Falls. The view, first reproduced here, 
was painted in 1797 by Count Beaujolais, 
brother of Louis Philippe, future King of 
France. It is a small painting, 914 inches 
high by 1254 inches wide, and, as a part 
of the Thomas J. Bryan collection, came 
into possession of the New York Historical 
Society in 1867. Its importance to Roch- 
ester was first noted by Mr. Vail in a 
letter of June 18, 1946, from which we 
quote in part: 

“So far as I know, only the Davies 
drawings of the three falls are earlier, and 
this is, perhaps, the earliest oil painting 
of any part of what is now the city of 
Rochester. The view may represent the 
upper falls but I am not sure... . You 
will be interested in the group in the 
lower left corner—Rochester’s only Royal 
picnic party. Of course the one standing 
facing the falls and making the sketch of 
it is the artist, the Count Beaujolais. The 
man seated with his back to the tree may 
be Louis Philippe; the one standing by 
him, perhaps his brother, the Duke de 
Montpensier; the man on_ horseback 


pointing to the falls, Thomas Morris, 
perhaps; and the one preparing the lunch- 
eon might be Orringh Stone. This is all 
guesswork, of course, except the artist, 
but I discover a good report of the trip in 
the manuscript reminiscences of Thomas 
Morris, included in our Society’s Henry 
O'Reilly Collections: 


In June, 1797, Louis Philippe, the 
late King of France, his two brothers, 
the Duke of Montpensier, and Count 
Beaujolais, were my guests at Canan- 
daigua. Being desirous of showing them 
the Falls of the Genesee River, we rode 
together to where Rochester now is. 
There was not at that time a hut of any 
kind [there]. The nearest habitation was 
that of a farmer by the name of Perrin 
where after viewing the Falls we dined 
on our return [journey] to Canan- 
daigua. 

“This manuscript, written in 1844, 
though accurate for the most part, con- 
tains a few slips of memory such as this. 
Glover Perrin, the founder of the town of 
Perinton, did not come to the Genesee 
Country until 1799, two years after the 
above visit of Louis Philippe. The man he 
did meet was Orringh Stone, farmer and 
tavern keeper, whose pioneer hut helped 
to determine the route later followed by 
Pittsford Road, now East Avenue. It is 
altogether likely that the party picked up 
Stone as a guide through the woods to the 
falls and that he brought along a picnic 
lunch for the use of the party.” 

The view does seem to be of the upper 
falls, not the small cascades where Allan’s 
mill stood, but the big or main falls now 
most easily seen from Platt Street bridge. 
It is not a very accurate representation of 
the scene, and was probably not painted 
until after the artist had returned to 
Philadelphia, where the brothers remain- 
ed until 1800. No doubt the rough sketch 
made from what later became known as 
Falls Field did not, after the long journey 
was over, recall a very clear picture. The 
perpendicular slabs of stone were of course 
the invention of an artist who was cer- 
tainly no geologist, and the 96-foot depth 
of the gorge is scarcely suggested. Prob- 


ably the importance of the site was over- 
looked by this early French refugee 
whose death in 1808, while still in exile, 
antedated the founding of Rochester and, 
more important to him, the call of his 
brother to the French throne in 1830. 
Biake McKetvey 
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First Oil Painting of the Genesee Falls, by Count BrausoLais 


Courtesy of the New York Historical Society 
See the story of this painting on pages 1 and 2. 
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The Architecture of Woodside 


By Cart K. Hersey 


Among the architectural survivals of Rochester's early industrial era, the 
Silas O. Smith House, known as Woodside, since 1941 the headquarters of 
the Rochester Historical Society, stands as one of the finest. Built between 
1838 and 1840 for Silas O. Smith, a pioneer merchant of Rochester, by Alfred 
Badger, the house epitomizes in style, proportion, and detail the spirit of the 
Greek Revival at its best. Like the distinguished temple-mansions of the Third 
Ward, and the Perkins and Pitkin houses nearby, it reflects in the stately 
idiom of the currently popular Greek Revival the prosperity and culture that 
characterized Rochester after the development of the water power of the 
Genesee and the opening of the Erie Canal. 

A mansion of the scale and luxury of Woodside is a rewarding object of 
study from several points of view. The historical associations attached to it 
and its occupants, its relation to the economic and cultural life of the growing 
city, its architectural significance as the embodiment of a great national style, 
are all valid considerations. The present observations are concerned chiefly 
with its architectural character and the sources of its design. 

By the time Woodside was built, Rochester had abandoned the elegant style 
of the Early Republic that had been the mode of its earliest architecture in 
favor of Greek Orders, detail, and proportion. Architectural writers, sensitive 
to the change in allegiance from Rome to Greece, revised their publications 
accordingly and, relying on the works of the pioneer investigators of the Greek 
world, disseminated the Greek forms, together with original combinations of 
their own invention. Asher Benjamin of Boston, for example, in his early 
books an advocate of Americanized Adam classicism, embraced the new trend, 
and in the preface to his Practice of Architecture of 1833 stated, ‘The text is 
taken from the Grecian system, which is now universally adopted by the first 
professors of art, both in Europe and America; and whose economical plan, 
and plain massive features, are peculiarly adapted to the republican habits 
of this country.” 

Among the examples of the Greek Revival domestic tradition in Rochester, 
Woodside is conspicuous for its adherence, not to the porticoed temple-form 
which, in its approximation to the Greek prototype, represented the ultimate 
in the eclectic ideal of the day, but to the block-mass type of house that was 
characteristic of the town mansions of the New England seaboard, especially 
after the Revolution. The temple-form was popular in Rochester in the 1830's, 
but its rejection by Smith and Badger is understandable in view of the New 
England origin of both owner and builder. Such conservatism was not without 
advantages, since retention of the broad-front, central-hall plan avoided some 
of the difficulties that attended the adjustment of the traditional house to the 
long narrow proportions of the temple mass, 
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Silas O. Smith came to the Rochester 
area in 1810 from West Marlborough, 
Massachusetts, and established himself as 
a merchant and later as a mill operator. 
In 1817 he acquired the property on which 
Woodside was eventually built. The man- 
sion was begun in 1838 in what were then 
the outskirts of the city by Alfred Mason 
Badger, a New England builder who had 
come to Rochester the year before from 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. In contrast 
to Daniel and Isaac Loomis and Hugh 
Hastings, Rochester architects of the 
period, Badger has never received the 
notice that would appear to be his due. 
It seems clear that he was not a profes- 
sional architect but rather a talented 
master-builder who, like so many of his 
trade, was able to combine sound con- 
struction with sophisticated classical de- 
tail derived from the contemporary build- 
ers’ guides that were spreading throughout 
the country the specialized forms of the 
Greek architectural vocabulary. 


Badger was born in Portsmouth and, 
except for brief sojourns in the 1830's in 
Georgetown, Virginia, and Boston, lived 
in that center of Early Republican archi- 
tecture until he came to Rochester in 1837 
by way of the Erie Canal. In association 
with a man named Beardsley he carried on 
the trade of builder and is cited in his 
obituaries as the constructor of the County 
Poorhouse and Insane Asylum, the First 
Baptist Church, the Talman Block, and 
the Silas O. Smith House. Early Rochester 
directories list him as a builder until 1847, 
when he turned to hardware manufacture 
and an active industrial career. 


Material is available pertaining to his 
later life, and his diary covers the years 
1832 to 1836, but little or nothing exists 
to document his first years in Rochester 
when Woodside was built. However, con- 
sideration of his New England architeec- 
tural background combined witha stylistic 


analysis of the house sheds considerable 
light on the genesis of Woodside. 

It may be assumed that the house was 
the product of collaboration between 
Smith and his builder, but its architectonic 
character suggests that to Badger should 
go most of the credit for the design. Since 
the temple-form of domestic dwelling had 
little popularity in Portsmouth, which 
was well provided with splendid mansions 
of the early century, and since Silas 
Smith like Badger was bred to the dignity 
and convenience of the block-mass type, 
it is not hard to understand why the 
builder and his client rejected the extreme 
temple-form in favor of the type to which 
they were accustomed. Woodside, there- 
fore, was conceived as fundamentally an 
Early Republican block-mass house of the 
kind favored by Bulfinch, McIntyre, 
Parris, and others, but with the detail 
transformed into the heavier forms of the 
Greek Revival. In the process of re- 
expression a number of interesting adjust- 
ments were made to insure conformance 
with the Greek taste affected at the time. 

The building is of local brick and in 
plan is a rectangle 54 by 50 feet, with a 
shallow extension at the rear. It follows 
eastern prototypes in the severe geometric 
mass arranged broad side to the street, the 
axial porch and entrance, the five-window 
fenestration of the second story, and the 
low, balustraded hipped-roof surmounted 
by deck and cupola. Internally also the 
house follows New England precedent with 
three stories, each bisected by a central 
hall that gives access to the rooms at 
either side and contains the graceful stair- 
well that rises to the cupola. 

This conservative formula was subjected 
to certain alterations necessitated by the 
spirit and character of the Greek vocabu- 
lary. Whereas in the New England house 
the low-posted third story was frankly 
expressed beneath a delicate cornice, at 
Woodside it is completely masked behind 


the wide entablature that customarily 
crowns the mass of a Greek Revival house 
at the cornice level. Instead of the full 
sash windows of the New England proto- 
types, small frieze windows, filled with 
cast iron grills of intricate scroll work, pro- 
vide scanty illumination for the upper- 
most story. Just as Jefferson, in rebuilding 
Monticello after the Revolution in a style 
more Roman than before, strove for styl- 
istic reasons to achieve the effect of a one- 
story exterior in a multiple story house, so 
Badger, in deference to Greek Revival 
taste for horizontality and a wide crown- 
ing entablature, suppressed the third floor 
on the exterior in the interests of good 
proportion. 

Analysis of Greek Revival buildings 
inevitably centers on the classical details 
which assume such prominence. It is a 
well-known fact that the average carpen- 
ter-builder knew little or nothing about 
Greek culture but found the source of the 
specialized Greek forms demanded by 
contemporary taste in the many builders’ 
guides and plan books that were available 
at the time. In the drawings of the Orders 
given by the writers, in the sample designs 
for doors, windows, porches and decora- 
tive details, and in the plans and eleva- 
tions for complete buildings, he found 
ample material for imitation or, better 
still, adaptation. 

At Woodside the classical passages are 
more restricted than in the porticoed 
house; they occur in the front and lateral 
porches and doorways, in the crowning 
entablature of the building, in the cupola, 
and in the interior trim. Precisely what 
books were in Badger’s possession has 
not yet been determined, but an exami- 
nation of his designs reveals their general 
provenance. 

The porches constitute the only use at 
Woodside of the free-standing trabeated 
system of the Greeks and therefore best ex- 
emplify the classical repertory of Badger. 


With the related doorways they reproduce 
the basic organization of their elegant 
New England prototypes of the Early 
Republic, but with Greek detail and 
heavier proportions. 

The front porch, which has escaped the 
alteration of that on the east side, is com- 
prised of a three-part entablature sup- 
ported on two free-standing Doric col- 
umns and on panelled responds at each 
side of the door. The columns are cor- 
rectly Greek with the normal twenty shal- 
low flutings and no moulded bases. They 
could derive from any one of a number of 
plates in the contemporary builders’ 
guides. The entablature is particularly 
interesting for it is not correctly Doric in 
an archaeological sense but is composed 
of various Greek elements tastefully com- 
bined into an original design. The archi- 
trave has two fascia bands instead of the 
plain surface of the true Doric member; 
the frieze has neither triglyphs nor meto- 
pes, although proper mutules and guttae 
adorn the soffit of the cornice. 

Particularly notable is the continuous 
course of guttae or “drops” that runs be- 
neath the taenia band that separates the 
frieze and architrave. This feature is not 
characteristic of the Doric Order, but it 
did occur on the Choragic Monument of 
Thrasyllus at Athens dating from the 
fourth century B.C. The design of this 
monument was published by Stuart and 
Revett in their great pioneering work on 
Greek Architecture, The Classical Antiqui- 
ties of Athens (Vol. IL, 1787, Chapter IV, 
Plates IIT and IV), and it is from this 
source that it was adapted to current re- 
quirements by nineteenth century writers, 
such as Asher Benjamin and Minard 
Lafever, who offered it as a simplified 
variant of the normal Doric entablature. 
Badger presumably drew his inspiration 
from the contemporary publications rath- 
er than directly from Stuart and Revett, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 24) 


RADIO SCRIPT: “Silas O. Smith 
His House and His City” 


By HitprcarpDE Watson 


This is the story of a man with a vision, the house he built and the world 
he knew: 

Once upon a time, and a very good time it was too—And here we begin. 

In 1810 a handsome, rosy-cheeked, blue eyed youth of twenty-four years, 
Silas Smith, came from New Marlborough, Massachusetts, to Hanford’s 
Landing, then about the present site of Kodak Park. Here he established a 
small general store. As we will see, he was a young man of intelligence, inspira- 
tion, and grit, and indeed he needed them. 

He had purchased land at the present West Main and Exchange Streets, in 
what is now the business center of Rochester, and we read that the crops he 
planted were destroyed by deer. Undismayed, he turned to business, and in 
1813 moved to Rochester and built there the first dry goods store in our city, 
where Weeds store now stands on Exchange Street. Later he erected the 
famous Smith’s Arcade, and was one of the founders of Christ Church. At this 
time he added an “O” to his name to prevent confusion with another Silas 
Smith in town. 

He had married Siba Hand Ward, and of their ten children five had died 
in infancy. But again we feel that Silas and his wife, perhaps because of 
their innate love of beauty and fine living, were helped through many tragic 
times. 

In 1817 he had bought a piece of land on the edge of Rochesterville and in 
the year 1838, at the present corner of Sibley Place and East Avenue, he 
decided to build a house. Bringing with him from the east a love of splendid 
architecture, he found a builder, Alfred Badger, who understood such tradi- 
tions, and together they erected a Salem type of Greek Revival mansion (as it 
now stands) with its so-called widow's walk around the base of the cupola, 
where the wives watched in vain for the ships of their seafaring men. (This 
turret became known in later years as “Siba’s pepper-pot.”’) How often Mr. 
Smith must have stood there himself in the cupola of that house (which he had 
named, most naturally ““Woodside’’) and gazed over his sea of forest trees. 
This was over one hundred years ago and hard indeed for us to imagine East 
Avenue as it passed this house, then but a country road continuing out along 
the edge of the woods by meadows and running brooks. There undisturbed 
lived partridges, woodcock, and plover in an underbrush and fields carpeted 
with those fast disappearing flowers of our dreams—the ladyslipper, azalea, 
and pink arbutus. 

The little children of Silas O. Smith were rocked to sleep to the night sounds 
of hoot owls, whistling deer, and barking fox. In his house he must have pointed 
often and with such pride to the magnificent spiral staircase winding from a 
newel post in the shape of his trademark (a coil of cloth and the initials $.0.8.) 
into gently diminishing curves to the cupola above. The black marble of the 
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fireplaces had been brought from Ver- 
mont, and all the hardware from New 
York City. 

With such an imaginative, progressive 
father, the Smith children were surely 
given every possible advantage. They did 
not have far to go—the world came to 
their very door, It was the golden age of 
Rochester. We are astonished and thrilled 
to read a list of past events and names 
that send chills of excitement along the 
spines of man, woman, and child. 

Ah! for the massive gilded boxes, the 
red brocade curtains, the crystal chande- 
liers of those permanent days. 

On July 4, 1845, a great demonstration 
was given in Rochester's City Garden. 
There were fire balloons and fire pieces. 
The Star of Independence—The Battle of 
Bunker Hill—bursting in the night skies, 
and the band playing everything, from 
The Cot Where I Was Born and of course, 
the ever popular tune Yankee Doodle, to 
the latest hit, The Grave of Napoleon. 

In 1846 the lecture courses were held 
in the Athenaeum building and in 1849 in 
Corinthian Hall. Listen here to these 
names, famous in theology, oratory, and 
literature: Louis Agassiz, Horace Greely, 
Henry Ward Beecher, Wendell Phillips, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Charles Dickens 
himself, and Daniel Webster. 

In 1848—near Brown’s Square and the 
present Kent and Frank Streets came, for 
the first time, P. T. Barnum’s Circus, 
with what a thrill for these Smith children 
and every other child in town. (“The 
Greatest Show on Earth’’—and indeed it 
still is.) 

In Corinthian Hall followed one bril- 
liant concert after another. In 1851 the 
great singer Amalia Patti, an older sister 
of Adelina, gave two concerts at the price 
of two dollars a ticket. There was a rather 
small attendance, so for the second night 
the price was reduced to a dollar a seat 
and the house was filled. To quote from 


this prize of understatement: ‘“The audi- 
ence seemed pleased with all the pieces.” 
But the press seemed to wake up when 
little Adelina Patti made her first appear- 
ance in Rochester, a child of eight and, 
we read, she was a better singer than 
“nine-tenths of the grown ladies that had 
sung in public.” 

These names then appear, one after the 
other, of singer, actor and performer 
whom we would so long to have heard. 
The voices of Parepa-Rosa, Campanari, 
Nielsen, the drama of Mrs. Scott Siddons, 
Booth and Barrett. and sounds from the 
violin of Ole Bull, that romantic figure 
from Norway whose superb playing pro- 
voked a reporter from the Democrat to 
compare it to the eagle that soars, and 
continues, ““We would as soon think of 
criticizing the sun or the tumultuous 
Niagara cataract.” The press was certain- 
ly awake at last. And now one name that 
has left a trail of glory, a path of gold 
equal to any other in any day, in any way. 

In 1851, scheduled for two concerts and 
fresh from her New York triumphs, Jenny 
Lind had arrived. Her two appearances 
were on July 22 and 24, and every window 
of the concert hall was flung open to the 
summer nights. And when she sang people 
stood even on the roof tops to listen and 
her voice seemed to reach to the stars in 
the sky. 

Home the Smith family must have 
driven from this concert, too enthralled to 
sleep and surely, before retiring, Mr. 
Smith dusted off one of his vintage bottles 
of old wine and with courtly gesture raised 
his glass and drank to his beautiful wife, 
Siba Ward. There we see them standing 
on that soft July night, the windows lifted 
wide to the linden-scented air, and to- 
gether toasting the Swedish Nightingale. 

How often we have heard it said that 
Rochester and its environments has a 
unique, unaccountable atmosphere, a 
spiritual force directed to this region. The 


Troquois, greatest league of Indians in 
America, must have felt this power when 
they gathered for their meetings at Coun- 
cil Rock. We may smile at those Fox sis- 
ters and their “spirit rappings” but their 
name will go down in history. We may be 
skeptical about that vision of a young man 
called Joseph Smith in a field in Palmyra, 
but his name will never be forgotten. How 
often we have held a shell to our ear and 
heard the roar of the sea. The spiral stair- 
case of Woodside twists and turns as 
beautifully as a nautilus shell. Standing 
there one seems to hear the reverberations 
and echoes never lost, of those voices of 
the past. 

At this same time Silas O. Smith with 
unerring sense and the divining rod every 
great man is born with placed his monu- 
ment of a splendid house where it now 
stands in the heart of Rochester. 


EEE REERLELEELES 
Winston Churchill Visits 


Rochester 


When Queen Victoria died on January 
22, 1901, Rochester mourned. Flags were 
at half-mast, and the press devoted col- 
umns to biography and eulogy. One of 
these colurmns denounced the Boer War 
as a factor contributing to the death of 
the good queen. In a rare bit of obtuse 
reasoning it implied that English policy in 
Africa had broken Victoria’s heart. To 
Rochesterians the Boer War was some- 
thing akin to the American Revolution. 

Winston Churchill, therefore, repre- 
sented an unpopular cause when he came 
to Rochester six days after the queen’s 
death to give an illustrated lecture on the 
Boer War. The sentiment of the city was 
unequivocally pro-Boer; a young British 
M.P. was expected to be quite otherwise. 

So there was no particular reason for 
venturing forth on a cold and windy Mon- 
day evening. Wouldn’t it be far more en- 


tertaining to wait a night and go to see 
“Captain Jinks of the Horse Marines,” 
with Ethel Barrymore billed in third 
place? 

Whatever the motive, or lack of it, a 
small audience greeted Winston Churchill 
at the Lyceum Theater. Mayor Carnahan 
introduced him as a brave and resourceful 
war correspondent whose maternal grand- 
parents, the Jeromes, had once lived in 
Rochester, on Fitzhugh Street. 

Churchill’s account of his experiences 
as a newspaperman with the London 
Morning Post was received with “marked 
and unusual enthusiasm.” His listeners 
were surprised to hear him pay tribute to 
the high courage and splendid fighting 
ability of the Boers. His sense of fairness, 
together with his wit and sincerity, won 
warm approval; the stereoptican views 
were judged excellent. The audience was 
especially pleased with his modesty in de- 
scribing his capture by the Boers and his 
subsequent escape. 

But Churchill left something to be de- 
sired. To enlighten those who had stayed 
at home, one reviewer described him as a 
combination of Stuart Robson and Nat C. 
Goodwin, both of whom were popular 
comedians of the day specializing in bur- 
lesque roles. Elsewhere, Robson is charac- 
terized as “‘a grown-up cherub” with a 
high and lisping voice and a facility for 
awkward gesticulation, As a onetime 
protege of Robson's, Goodwin was famous 
as a mimic and considered “the first and 
most representative of American come- 
dians,”’ 

The finesse of the professional lecturer 
was lacking in Churchill. Concluded an 
experienced critic: “He is not an easy 
speaker, nor has he a graceful personality. 
In fact, he impresses one as being more at 
home in the field than on the platform,” 
This seems fair enough judgment. At 
twenty-six years one would not expect a 
finished orator. Hersert Norton 


Dr. Came, the Lightning Man 


By Joan Lynn Scuitp 


This is the story of the Lightning Man, who spent his life educating and 
mystifying the public with the breath-taking developments of “Science and 
Invention.” 

His name was Charles Came. For forty years, he traveled throughout the 
rural areas of western New York in a one-horse wagon drawn by his faithful 
“Fanny,” giving lectures on astronomy, phrenology, and electricity, and per- 
forming the most astonishing feats with a more or less homemade apparatus. 
A showman par excellence, he would literally flood the countryside with 
handbills announcing ““The Lightning Man is Coming.” 

Although he was happiest when at the center of the stage, lecturing was not 
his only forte. He was a man of many skills. He was one of the earliest. cabinet- 
makers in this area, a practicing physician as early as 1847, and Pittsford’s 
only tombstone cutter. 

Born in 1806 of simple farming stock, he was the first white child born in 
Henrietta, Monroe County. He reached the age of 21 without formal education 
and married his Cynthia, about whom little is known except that she was a 
country girl of like antecedents and bore him four children. Exactly when he 
left Henrietta for Pittsford is not known, but in the early forties he was living 
in a frame house just south of the intersection of Monroe and East Avenues. 

It was there, apparently, that he did his cabinetmaking, for when his effects, 
including equipment, apparatus, and books, were found a few years ago in an 
attic where they had been undisturbed for seventy years, there were stencils, 
bottles of gold paint, tools and designs for carving, and recipes for making paint. 

An account book, carefully written in longhand, shows that he made his 
furniture to order, trading his services for the goods he wanted and meticu- 
lously balancing his books. There seems to be a wide range in his prices. For 
instance: “For making bureau, $5.00; for bookcase, $18.00; for organ, $350; 
for magic lantern and diorama, $300.00.” 

He cut his own stencils with his name on them, and his stenciled chairs are 
collectors’ items today. He made his own designs for furniture carving, some 
of which bear the date, 1827, when he was only twenty-one years old. 

As Charles Came approached middle age, traveling shows were at the height 
of their popularity—a major source of recreation for the residents of villages 
such as Pittsford. When and how this versatile craftsman made his start as a 
lecturer and entertainer is not known, but he was not content with two strings 
for his bow. Lured on by the lucrative rewards of the self-styled healers of the 
day, Came, without benefit of schooling, assumed the title of “doctor,” ac- 
quired a potent line of herbs, drugs, pills, and electro-biological instruments, 
and guaranteed to cure whatever ailed you. 

His equipment included two calliopes, electro-magnetic engines, comic 
lantern slides, a large curtain, chief motif of which was a large American eagle 
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at the top, and a planetarium which 
probably antedated 1846 as it did not 
show the planet Venus discovered that 
year. 

Besides all that, he had precision-made 
electrically-operated machines. Using a 
hand generator, he would build up about 
3,000 volts in a Leyden jar, then transfer 
the charge to the instruments with a dis- 
charger. He also displayed electric chimes, 
two electromatic telegraphs, an instru- 
ment for propelling machinery, a Colt 
submarine battery “designed for blowing 
up ships and protecting our harbors.” He 
had a charging magnet and advertised 
that gentlemen’s knives and ladies’ scis- 
sors would be charged with magnetism 
free of cost. Another gadget was the 
Miser’s Plate—‘‘plenty of cash will be 
put upon it and given to anyone who can 
take it off and pocket it,” he boldly an- 
nounced, but one wonders, after reading 
his accounts, who supplied the cash. Fi- 
nally there were dancing slippers. In this 
experiment the person who put on the 
shoes was obliged to perform a dance, to 
the great amusement of the audience. 
Dr. Came even had a gyroscope. 

According to letters written to his wife, 
Cynthia, over a period of years from 1845 
to 1860, he would pack his paraphernalia 
into his buggy, kiss his family good-by, 
pick up the reins and drive off with Fanny 
to spread knowledge and culture to the 
people of Monroe County. 

His handbills, printed on white, yellow, 
pink, and blue rag paper (at the offices of 
the Daily Democrat Steam Printing 
House, 62 Buffalo St., Rochester, and the 
Union and Advertiser Print Shop) give a 
picture of the full scope of his lectures and 
prove that they were worth the price of 
admission, which was 20 cents. Lectures 
commenced at “early candlelight’ and 
children and clergymen were invited to 
attend free. 

He was fond of the ladies, and was 
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greatly disappointed if there were none in 
the audience. for, as he said, “‘there is no 
such thing as doing anything without 
them.” At Bristol Center he was happy to 
report that they were among those present 
and he was going to “lecturize the Fair 
Maids of this place on their health.” 

Arriving in a village he would pass out 
the handbills, set up his apparatus and 
wait for the crowd to appear. Bad weather 
and poor transportation often upset his 
plans, and he was lucky if he made enough 
to pay for his board and keep as well as 
Fanny's. Once when he had to pay three 
shillings for Fanny’s oats and two for 
himself, he had only one shilling and three 
cents left in his pocket. Sometimes, after 
he provided for Fanny, he went to bed 
without any supper himself. 

To add to his troubles, he lost Fanny: 
*T never had anything, when losing the 
same amount of property, make me feel so 
bad as it [the death of Fanny] has, but I 
have resolved not to let it trouble me. . . . 
I have got to go tonight to lecture where 
poor Fanny was killed, and I think they 
will do something for me, to help make up 
my loss, at any rate. I hope so. I think 
there will be some way provided for me to 
get another horse, perhaps as good as 
Fanny.” 

Beset with homesickness for his wife 
and family, he longed to be at home again, 
but with dogged determination he carried 
on, always hoping that the prosperity 
which never came was just around the 
corner. Not knowing, sometimes, where 
his next penny was coming from, he would 
journey on to the next town, and begin 
all over. 

His calliope, in a large mahogany case, 
no doubt his own cabinet work, cranked 
out the tunes. When the music stopped, 
he stepped out between the curtains and 
by the light of a lantern equipped with 
two whale-oil burning brass lamps, prov- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 16) 


Was William E. Clarke of Rochester the First 
American to Use Ether for Surgical Anesthesia? 


By Puyuuis AtteN RicumMonp 


The medical world celebrated the ether centennial in 1946. At that time, 
several medical historians pointed out that many individuals had made use of 
sulphuric ether after its discovery in the sixteenth century, so that its soporific 
properties had become comparatively well-known among scientists by the 
early nineteenth century. The widespread adoption of ether for surgical 
anesthesia did not, however, take place until a practical and safe demonstra- 
tion of it was made in 1846 at the Massachusetts General Hospital by William 
T. G. Morton, who published his account of the event shortly afterwards in a 
leading medical journal. Although this was the first published work on ether 
as anesthesia, several Americans had used it for surgical operations before 
Morton. One of the earliest of these was William E. Clarke of Rochester, who 
used ether to anesthetize a patient for a dental extraction. 

The ether episode occurred in Rochester in January, 1842. Clarke and his 
fellow-students, both in Rochester and at the Berkshire Medical College, had 
indulged in “‘ether frolics,’”’ a form of entertainment in which ether was inhaled 
for its exhilarating effects. Undoubtedly unconsciousness resulted when the 
process was carried too far. It is interesting to note that among the young men 
participating in these adventures was William T. G. Morton, who was then 
in Rochester and may have picked up the idea of using ether as an anesthetic 
from these experiences. The ether frolics evidently suggested at least to Clarke 
that it might be possible to utilize the chemical for painless dentistry. An ex- 
periment was performed in which Clarke administered ether in a towel to a 
Miss Hobby, after which her tooth was extracted without pain by a young 
Rochester dentist, Dr. Elijah Pope. This event antedates by two months the 
use of ether by Dr. Crawford W. Long of Georgia. Long, whose fame is per- 
petuated on a postage stamp, used ether systematically for small operations, 
but neglected to announce his discovery of its value until after the publication 
of Morton’s work, Clarke, apparently, never claimed any credit for his ex- 
periment and it would have remained unknown if Henry Lyman had not 
brought it to light in his early history of anesthesia. 

Not much is known of William E. Clarke’s career and personal life. He was 
born in Lebanon, Connecticut, in 1819. His family evidently moved to the 
Rochester area because he entered the Rochester Collegiate Institute in the 
late 1830's, studying chemistry with Chester Dewey, who was also Professor 
of Chemistry and Botany at the Berkshire Medical College in Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts. Clarke became his assistant in both these institutions, 

About 1840, Clarke began to study medicine privately with Dr. Edward 
Mott Moore, who was a lecturer on the Principles and Practice of Surgery at 
the Vermont Medical College in Woodstock as well as a general practitioner 
in Rochester, and with Dr. Frank H. Hamilton of Rochester. He continued 
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his studies for five years with Dr. Moore 
and, after attending the Berkshire Medical 
College for one term of lectures and the 
Vermont Medical College for two terms, 
received his M.D. from the latter institu- 
tion in 1845. After graduation Clarke 
seems to have applied unsuccessfully for a 
military appointment. He returned to 
Rochester and practiced with Dr. Moore 
for two years. 

In 1847, Clarke left Dr. Moore and 
Rochester and went west, eventually 
settling in Chicago, where he remained 
except for medical duty with the Union 
Army during the Civil War. He estab- 
lished a general medical, surgical, and 
gynecological practice in Chicago, and 
though he does not appear to have pub- 
lished any articles in medical journals, he 
was well enough known to be included in 
Stone’s Biography of Eminent American 
Physicians and Surgeons (1894), probably 
on the strength of his war work. The ether 
episode in Rochester is not mentioned in 
this biographical sketch, nor in any ac- 
count so far discovered except Lyman’s 
history of anesthesia. Considering all the 
controversy and prior claims resulting 
from Morton's announcement of his ether 
demonstration in 1846, Clarke’s modesty 
is quite remarkable. 

Local contemporary evidence to verify 
Clarke’s use of ether in Rochester in 1842 
is surprisingly scarce. He is mentioned in 
various letters to Dr. Moore, and at least 
two letters of his may be found in the 
Edward Mott Moore Collection at the 
University of Rochester. These are all of a 
later date, however, and make no mention 
of ether. The victim of the tooth extrac- 
tion may have been either a‘““Miss’’ Hobby, 
as suggested by Lyman, or a male student 
of the same surname, who assisted Dr. 
Pope. Dr. Pope remained in Rochester for 
many years, practicing dentistry and sell- 
ing medical instruments; in his later years, 
he even attempted to change the spelling 


of the English language, which makes his 
correspondence difficult to decipher. It is 
odd that he should have remained as 
reticent as Clarke about the ether episode. 
Clarke gave a series of lectures on chemis- 
try in the Reynolds Arcade in March and 
April of 1847 before he went west, but 
copies are lacking. It is possible that some 
of his papers may yet turn up in Chicago, 
and perhaps more light will be thrown on 
the ether affair from that quarter, 

The question of Clarke's priority in the 
use of ether for surgical anesthesia is an 
intricate one. In the light of present 
knowledge, it appears that he was un- 
doubtedly the first to use anesthesia for 
this purpose, yet the credit for the ‘‘dis- 
covery” of ether anesthesia nevertheless 
belongs to William T. G. Morton. In such 
a decision, two criteria are regarded as 
necessary. Priority of discovery is gen- 
erally given to the man who first pub- 
lishes his work and wins its acceptance 
and adoption. The need for the latter 
criterion is apparent when one considers 
that few discoveries are made as a result 
of completely individualized research. 
Sometimes a discovery is made, reported, 
and accepted, and then some enterprising 
historian finds an earlier pioneer who had 
made and published the same discovery 
before the time was ripe for its acceptance 
so that it was doomed to lie in obscurity. 
Such was the case of Dr. Samuel Guthrie 
of Sackets Harbor, who discovered chloro- 
form in 1831 and published papers on its 
preparation and medical uses in Silliman’s 
Journal of Seience and Arts. Still later 
“discoverers,"’ Soubeiran of France and 
Liebig of Germany, quarrelled over prior- 
ity of preparation, but the re-discovery of 
its medical worth by James Y. Simpson of 
Seotland resulted in its general use and 
acceptance as an inhalation anesthetic 
after 1847. 

Rochester’s William Clarke belongs to 
the list of those who preceded the success- 


ful demonstration of ether. His work was 
somewhat lightly undertaken, and he ap- 
pears to have been trying out a lucky 
hunch rather than undertaking any scien- 
tific experimentation. The lack of any 
formal report on the affair suggests that 
he did not realize the importance of his 
experiment; it was not, therefore, really a 
discovery. Nevertheless, for antiquarian 
purposes, it is interesting to note that 
upstate New York men first used chloro- 
form and ether, although the final credit 
for both discoveries has gone elsewhere. 
Rochester should be proud that one of her 
early citizens had the ingenuity and cour- 
age to try out ether as an anesthetic. 
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Rochester Breaks Into 
Print In England 


In the Local History Division of the 
Rochester Public Library there is a Reyn- 
olds Library book called The Refugee in 
America, The book was published in 1833 
and the author was Mrs. Frances Trollope 
who also wrote the famous (or would 
Americans of that day have said notori- 
ous?) book, The Domestic Manners of the 
Americans. 

At the beginning of Chapter 3 of The 
Refugee in America you will find: “Slowly 
and heavily dragged the ponderous mail 
stage, which travelled from Utica to Roch- 
ester, in the State of New York, in the 
year 1825.” On the stage was a party of 
three travellers from England, the wealthy 
Mr. Gordon, his daughter Caroline, and a 
pale young man who went by the name of 
Mr. Smith, but who was in reality Lord 
Darcy, heir to an Earldom. 

Condensed, the plot goes something 
like this. The young Lord Darcy, in a 
passion over cruelty to his dog, stabs (and 
thinks he has killed) Richard Dally, a 
smuggler and poacher. Mr. Gordon, a man 
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of wealth who had loved Lord Darcy's 
mother, arrives with his daughter Caro- 
line at the scene of the stabbing, and 
whisks Lord Darcy off in a boat before he 
can be apprehended by the authorities. 
The three of them sail for America, and 
decide to settle in Rochester, New York, 
in the year 1825. 

Suspicion settles on them because of 
their open-handed spending of money 
(money so freely spent and in such quan- 
tity must of necessity have been dishon- 
estly come by!), and so their life is not too 
happy among the “uncouth” Rochester- 
ians. (As Mrs. Trollope pictures the 
“domestic manners of the Americans,” 
they have very few social graces.) Mean- 
while in England, Lord Darey’s mother 
has discovered that Richard Dally was 
not killed, and her son therefore is not 
guilty of murder. But is he thus cleared; 
does the story end happily? Not yet. Her 
protestations are disregarded, due to the 
machinations of a cousin, who will suc- 
ceed to the Earldom if Lord Darey is re- 
moved from the scene. This same nefari- 
ous cousin plots the death of the young 
Lord Darcy and is twice foiled. (With this 
melodramatic plot, it is impossible to 
avoid words like “nefarious” and “‘foil- 
ed.”’) In the end of course, Lord Darcy is 
vindicated and we leave him happy and 
united to Emily, the one charming person 
the group met in Rochester. 

Mr. Gordon's daughter Caroline, who 
shares this exile in America, reflects some 
of Mrs. Trollope’s own reactions to man- 
ners and people in America. It is mainly 
through her eyes that we see the evening 
“teas’’ where the refreshments consisted 
of “very good things, but most hetero- 
geneously assembled. Ices and oysters, 
poundeake and salt beef, offered together, 
and not infrequently received upon the 
same plate.”” 

Rochester appears chiefly in volume one 
of this two-volume novel. The develop- 


ment of the plot carries the main charac- 
ters to Niagara Falls, to Washington, 
D. C., where they attend several parties, 
including a president’s party at the White 
House, and to the back woods section of 
Virginia. The manner of writing seems 
stilted and dated, and the plot is con- 
trived, rather than developed naturally 
from the characters, yet at the same time 
suspense is maintained fairly consistently, 
and you find yourself becoming interested 
in the characters, in spite of everything. 
Rochesterians would prefer to have the 
setting of the novel more recognizably 
Rochester. There is little more than the 
author's use of the name to identify the 
place. There is, however, one experience 
true to the Rochester of the 1830’s. The 
English visitors are taken to see the Falls 
of the Genesee at the spot where Sam 
Patch made his fatal leap, and are told 
the tale by a Scotchman. (And right here 
Mrs. Trollope made an error, or perhaps 
exercised her “fictional license.”’) She 
came to America in 1827 and returned to 
England in 1831. While most of her time 
was spent in Cincinnati, Ohio, she visited 
Rochester in 1831 and must have heard 
the story of Sam Patch, but without mak- 
ing a note of the date. The leap was made 
in 1829, yet she brings the story of Sam 
into this book, as having occurred previ- 
ously, though the action of the novel takes 
place in 1895. Marsorin A. TayLor 
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Purple Passages From a 
Mauve Period 


An extreme example of the elaborately 
rhapsodie prose style considered, in the 
1890's, appropriate to the discussion of 
certain subjects appears in a long inter- 
view of George H. Ellwanger by a Roch- 
ester Herald reporter. The interview with 
the author of The Garden's Story, The 
Story of My House, and In Gold and Silver 
was second in a series of articles on the 
elegant homes of famous Rochesterians. 

The reporter, clearly awed by the sensi- 
bility, connoisseurship, and erudition of 
his host, made prodigious efforts to be 
worthy of his assignment. His article be- 
gan with fluttery deference and shaky 
syntax: ‘‘Exquisite as is the pleasure of 
realizing an ideal, of being brought into 
actual contact with a nature one has 
known in fancy, to hear an author speak 
as an author, and meanwhile enjoy his 
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presence as a man, as a conversationalist, 
it is a pleasure to be experienced rather 
than described.” 

The newspaperman on his arrival was 
greeted by Mr. Ellwanger with a modest 
disclaimer and a bit of philosophizing: 


“T fear you have come upon a profitless 
quest and that you must search for the 
rainbow farther on. Would you view 
beautiful houses, you should visit the 
mansion of my friend, Mr. S., hung with 
its old masters and old tapestries and rich 
in its silver and collection of arms and 
armor; or the manor of Mr. K., ever odor- 
ous with the efflux of orchids and colorful 
with the landscapes of the Barbazon (sic) 
school; or, would you inspect an interest- 
ing country seat, the villa of Mr. W., at 
Avon, couched amid its ancestral oaks and 
over-looking the verdurous champaign of 
the Genesee. . . . Or you should tread the 
Axminsters and recline upon the sumptu- 
ous brocades of some of the nouveau riches. 
It is for these that the painter has mixed 
his richest pigments, the potter molded his 
fragile shapes, the sculptor chiseled his 
marble symmetries, the silversmith chased 
his repoussé. For them the carver has 
traced his volutes, the craftsman in mo- 
saic framed his tessellations, the weaver 
dreamed out his arras and designed his 
gilded fleur de lis. For them the seething 
metal has assumed immortal form in 
bronze, the lapidary invested the crude 
gem with life—the inspired hand of the 
Artist, of all times and of all countries, 
wrought its cunning. Ay, as if touched by 
a magic wand, for them the rose unfolds 
its petals under boreal skies, and mellow 
fruits ripen throughout the season's cycle, 
and the delicious essence of the vine ever 
distils its flavor and perfume.” .. . But it 
is “only when riches are united with 
taste, a love for Beauty ... that riches are 
capable of yielding true enjoyment... .- 
you and I may still enjoy art in many of 
its most alluring forms and external Na- 
ture in her myriad enchanting moods. We 
may all pluck asphodels in the garden of 
Eros; Arcady surrounds us everywhere if 
we will but extend the hand to clasp it.” 


This point was emphasized and termi- 
nated by quotations from Milton’s L’ Al- 
legro and Il Penseroso. 
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When the reporter countered with 
James Russell Lowell and Prosper Meri- 
mée, Mr. Ellwanger was stimulated to 
summarize Merimée’s philosophy and to 
proceed to that of the “sage of Walden;” 
but he soon offered to stop moralizing, for, 
as he put it, his friends of the Pundit Club 
would be asking him “much that I do not 
know about asphodels; and I shall be 
vivisected and disintegrated sans peur, 
but with much reproach!” 

During the inspection of Mr. Ell- 
wanger’s library, the reporter was acutely 
conscious of ‘that all-pervading sense of 
refinement, elegance, and exquisite taste” 
that characterised the “sanctuary of a 
scholar.”” A bouquet of violets prompted 
in the reporter the declaration that their 
scent “leads the eyes to the dainty vase 
from which they lift their perfumed heads 
in odorous scorn of the blasts of winter 
raging outside.” A painting by the Munich 
artist, Seifert, inspired him to a cataract 
of lush prose, an orgy of fanciful psycho- 
logising, and a burst of sentimental po- 
etry. He found in the young girl of the 
painting that “the beauty of the wild 
flower is vernant in her eyes.’ A “half- 
smiling, half-yearning expression,” he 
said, “rests on her lips.” She seemed, he 
thought, from the expression on her face 
and the nosegay in her hand, to be await- 
ing her lover. 

This moved Mr. Ellwanger to observe 
that beauty is in the mind, not the eye of 
the beholder and he went on to expand on 
the beauties of nature for those who can 
see. Even the “least of us,” he said, “can 
view with emotion the ascending arc of 
the soaring bird, and trace the plaited 
spray of the beach against the sky, or be 
stirred at the glory of the sunset’s gold. 
. -. For all who possess the power of see- 
ing, the wild flower flutters its sweet 
corolla and autumn unfurls his scarlet 
scarves; the distant hill apparels itself in 
purple and the oncoming surge breaks in 


beauty upon the shore.” Then, with a 
reference to LaBruyere’s remarks on 
beauty of the face and Balzac’s Physiology 
of Marriage, Mr. Ellwanger proceeded to 
lead his visitor to further exploration of 
the house and its treasures. The paintings 
excited the reporter to many outpourings 
of appreciation, as did the beautifully 
bound books arranged on each shelf ac- 
cording to color and size with the tallest 
in the middle; the vases, the glassware, 
the bronzes, the Sheraton inlaid writing 
desk and cabinets, the rare editions of 
French and British classics, the fabulous 
collection of Near Eastern and Oriental 
rugs, the carved fireplaces (one with life- 
size male and female caryatids), and the 
general profusion of colors and curios from 
different periods and countries all over 
the globe. 

The interview ended with a toast to 
“the health of Beauty in all her forms,” 
drunk in glasses of golden Liebfrauenmilch. 

Hinpa A, Coates 


The Lightning Man (cont.) 


ed to the audience that he indeed was the 
Lightning Man. 

His program had an appeal to every 
taste. No subject was too difficult; he 
considered himself an expert in every line. 
Sometimes he would give two lectures in 
the same town on succeeding nights. 

On the first night he would serve it up 
in three parts. Part One would be “Sacred 
and Ancient History,” illustrated with 50 
paintings, each on a canvas eight by ten 
feet square, “assisted by the most power- 
ful and improved instruments of the day, 
giving the whole audience a clear view 
without rising from their seats.”’ Part Two 
(in his later years) was “The Great Civil 
War in America,” and Part Three, “The 
Great Phantasmagoria for the Children.” 
which was a series of comic lantern slides. 

On the next night, if the villagers came 
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back for more, he would give them a dis- 
course on “Astronomy,” using his precious 
Planetarium, showing the movements of 
the Sun, Moon, and Stars. For a second 
treat there was “Phrenology,” after which 
he would make examinations, giving the 
character and talents of persons selected 
from the audience and, if desired, even 
furnishing them charts of the same. Next 
came “Miscellaneous,” which was indeed 
no misnomer, for it consisted of lantern 
slides of everything imaginable from 
“‘Steamboats on the Hudson River” and a 
“Moonlight Scene in Italy,” to “*The Dis- 
honest Baker,” and “Cupid and the 
Rose.’ The grand finale was a GOOD 
NIGHT SCENE which had “to be seen 
to be appreciated.” After that the good 
doctor would make his bows and retire to 
pack up and move on to his next engage- 
ment. 

It was the “Sleeping Man” which 
brought Came his sharpest disillusion- 
ment, but won him a dubious mention in 
the history books. While he was still prac- 
ticing medicine in Pittsford in the spring 
of 1853, he was called out on the strangest 
case of his career. 

Cornelius Vroman, a hard working, 
temperate, and trusty hired man on the 
farm of Moses Jennings, near Clarkson, 
N. Y., not far from Rochester, was taken 
with stomach and head pains. Dr. John 5. 
Cole was called and prescribed for him, 
Although he got no worse, he got no better 
and began to have long sleeping spells. 
These spells became longer and longer 
until finally it was impossible to wake him. 
He never awoke from this sleep for longer 
than a few hours at a time, and the entire 
sum of his waking hours, after his seizure, 
was not more than three days. 

At first the intervals of wakefulness 
were frequent, but later they recurred 
about every six weeks. When awake he 
seemed totally unconscious of his condi- 
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Rochester’s First Commencement March 


By Arcu Merriti* 


Who do you suppose led the first of the 100 Commencement Day academic 
processions of the University of Rochester? 

You'd never guess it right in 100 years. It was the janitor of the University! 

His name was James Noble and nobly he marched in his broadcloth and 
ruffled shirt, right behind Scott’s Brass Band in the long procession that on 
July 9, 1851, wound from the ‘“‘campus,” the four-story brick former United 
States Hotel in Butfalo St. near the Erie Canal, to the splendid new Corinthian 
Hall in what is now Corinthian St. 

That janitor-led parade was a heterogeneous one. It included “Clergymen 
and Editors,” cheek by jowl, a strange grouping: “Teachers of Select and 
Public Schools,” and “Strangers and Invited Guests,” along with a small 
army of officialdom that included the judges of the Supreme and County 
Courts, the Mayor and the Common Council, the Board of Education, and 
bringing up the rear, the sheriff. 

Of course, the faculty, trustees, founders, and students of the University, 
the little group of 10 graduates among them, were in line. Also taking part 
were the faculty and graduates of the Rochester Theological Seminary which 
shared the old hotel building with the University. 

Janitor Noble was an important member of the University staff in those 
days. His name was listed with the faculty in the catalogues. With his family 
he was quartered in the basement of the hotel building and his duties included 
running a dining room “for such students as might wish to take their meals 
there.”” His cleaning duties included polishing at least one cuspidor, the one 
used by General Isaac Quinby, tobacco-chewing mathematics professor. No 
doubt it was General Quinby’s West Point training—he was a friend and 
classmate of U. S. Grant—that gave him his incredible accuracy in hitting 
the goboon. His marksmanship with a jet of tobacco juice is a University 
legend to this day. 

In the whole procession there was but one cap and gown, worn by Judge Ira 
Harris, chancellor of the University. The Rochester American, published by 
Leonard Jerome, grandfather of Winston Churchill, in its report of the cere- 
monies noted that “the Oxford cap, surplice, and fine person of the chancellor 
formed a special point of attraction.” 

Contrast that lone cap and gown in the 100-year-old college’s first academic 
procession with the brilliant spectacle now held at the Eastman Theater. The 
1950 procession displayed the academic insignia of the world’s greatest uni- 
versities, worn by members of the faculty in arts and sciences, musie and 
medicine, with hoods of scarlet, gold, green, yellow, blue, and other colors 
symbolizing earned and honorary degrees from scores of universities in this 
country and abroad. 


“Reprinted through the courtesy of the Democrat & Chronicle. 
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Instead of 10 young men in swallowtail 
coats, and stiff, spread-eagle, chin-scratch- 
ing wing collars, one or two of them with a 
tuft of chin beard, more than 1,100 young 
men and young women in caps and gowns, 
the largest number of graduates in the 
university’s 100 years, received their de- 
grees and diplomas in this centennial year. 

On June 12, when the stirring strains 
of “Pomp and Circumstance” played by 
the superb Eastman Orchestra sounded 
through Rochester’s temple of music and 
the long and colorful academic procession 
marched in, at its head was, not the uni- 
versity janitor, but Professor George C. 
Curtiss, carrying the mace, symbol of 
authority. 

* 

The University of Rochester's first 
commencement day program began at 10 
a.m, and must have lasted three hours. 
The hall was open from 8:30 to 9:30 “for 
the admission of ladies only.” The ladies 
were assigned to raised seats on either side 
of the hall and the seats in the main part 
of the auditorium were for the members of 
the procession and the general public 
(male). The hall was crowded to capacity 
by from 1,800 to 2,000 persons, 

The Rochester American in lyrical prose 
described the scene in this fashion: 


* * 


“The fair forms and elegant costumes 
of the ladies, surrounding the center, 
which was entirely occupied by men, 
formed a unique and beautiful border, 
like a fringe of flowers around the wall of 
a building.” 

The program was a long one and today 
it would be considered an intolerably dull 
one. How would you like to sit through 
“a Latin salutatory, a Greek oration, 10 
English orations by 10 members of the 
graduating class,” besides orations by the 
Chancellor and other officials? 

Most of the addresses were on classical 
subjects. Among the more sprightly topics 
were: “Original Thought, Its Identity and 
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Progress,” “The Permanent in Philoso- 
phy,” and “The Utility of Purpose,” as 
listed in programs of the occasion pre- 
served in the local history rooms of Rush 
Rhees Library on the River Campus. 
Among the orators was a candidate for the 
degree of Master of Arts, Professor Al- 
bert H. Mixer, then tutor and librarian, 
who continued on the faculty as Professor 
of Modern Languages until his retirement 
in 1904. 

Chancellor Harris, who passed out the 
degrees and diplomas. in his address de- 
veloped the original theme that “no im- 
portant benefit is ever to be acquired 
without correspondent exertion. Perse- 
verance, self-denying labor is the universal 
condition of excellence. ...” 

The chancellor of the University, who 
served without pay for three years until 
the first president, Martin B. Anderson, 
took office, was a resident of Albany, a 
leader of the Baptist Church, and a Justice 
of the State Supreme Court. He was the 
same man who later became a United 
States Senator from New York and who 
rates a footnote in history because he so 
pestered Abraham Lincoln for patronage 
that the President once remarked that he 
“was afraid to look under the bed before 
retiring lest he find Senator Harris there, 
looking for jobs.” 

The fledgling Rochester University was 
important enough to command the pres- 
ence of the chief executive of the state 
at its first commencement. Washington 
Hunt, Governor of New York, who in his 
youth had lived at Hunt’s Hollow near 
Portageville, received an honorary degree 
of Doctor of Laws. 

Scott's Brass Band must have earned 
its hire ($52, according to the records) 
that July day in 1851. For interspersed 
after nearly every oration was the pro- 
gram notation, “music.” It is not re- 
corded what numbers were played. “Oh 
Susannah” was a current favorite but it 


is a safe bet that lively refrain was not 
heard at the first commencement exer- 
cises of a Baptist college. 

* * co 

One of America’s most eloquent voices 
had been heard in Corinthian Hall the 
evening before the commencement pro- 
gram. Henry Ward Beecher, the famous 
pulpit orator, under the auspices of the 
literary societies of the University ad- 
dressed what the press called “‘one of the 
largest and most brilliant assemblages in 
the city’s history.’’ Beecher pocketed $25 
for his services It is not recorded whether 
that included expenses. 

Corinthian Hall, built in 1849, was the 
scene of the University’s academic gather- 
ings for several decades, long after the 
college had moved from the United States 
Hotel to Azariah Boody’s farm in Riley 
St., now University Ave., in 1861. 

The square, high-windowed structure in 
Corinthian St. was the cultural center of 
Rochester for years. Celebrities in every 
field graced its stage—Jenny Lind, Ade- 
line Patti, Ole Bull, Fanny Kemble, 
Charles Dickens, Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
Henry Clay, Daniel Webster, William H. 
Seward, and the Fox Sisters, to name 
a few. 

Then its aesthetic tone dropped and 
popular entertainments were held there 
and such attractions as Tom Thumb, the 
Siamese Twins, the Rev. T. DeWitt 
Talmadge, and Pugilist John C. Heenan 
held forth where “the Swedish Nightin- 
gale’ had warbled and the ‘Godlike 
Daniel” had thundered. 

Old Corinthian Hall burned in 1898. On 
its site came another Corinthian, whose 
relation to the University is summed up 
in this paragraph, “lifted” without per- 
mission of its author, Charles F. Cole, 
director of the University’s Office of Pub- 
lic Information, an alumnus of the U. of 
R., Class of 1925, who wrote the tuneful 
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Women at the University 
Before 1900 


During the University of Rochester's 
centennial year, it is interesting to recon- 
struct the experiences of the female stu- 
dents who braved campus classrooms be- 
fore women were officially admitted in 
1900. Miss Helen Eveline Wilkinson in- 
vaded those masculine confines in the fall 
of 1893 and, according to the Democrat & 
Chronicle, her conduct during this ordeal 
was beyond reproach. 

On the first day of classes that Septem- 
ber, “sophs” and “freshies”’ were boister- 
ously jostling about the halls waiting for 
chapel to convene—the sophs, according 
to tradition, seeking to rush the frosh. 
President David Jayne Hill was scheduled 
to deliver his annual welcome address to 
the student body and none wished to miss 
it. Suddenly the halls resounded with 
great outbursts of enthusiasm—the boys 
had sighted a female student approaching 
the chapel! Old varsity yells were at once 
reworded in her honor, “Co-edgie! Co- 
edgie! Co-edgie! Co-edgie! Whoa up! 
Whoa up! Parabalou! Rochester!’ and 
“What's the matter with the fair intruder? 
She’s all right! Who’s all right? The fair 
intruder!” In spite of the hullabaloo her 
appearance created, Miss Wilkinson re- 
mained unruffled. Looking neither right 
nor left she made her way through the 
noisy crowd, tripped lightly into chapel 
and seated herself well toward the front 
of the room. Although crowded in by boys 
on every side, she seemed cool and self- 
possessed and gave her full attention to 
the morning session. 

The composed Miss Wilkinson had been 
admitted to the University as a special 
student to take the full classical course for 
the A.B. degree. Her presence again raised 


the question of co-education at the Roch- 
ester institution. When interviewed by 
the Rochester Herald, the school authori- 
ties tactfully made no statement on the 
subject. The students, however, proved 
more willing to express their opinions, 
which were in general against co-educa- 
tion. A football player remarked in effect 
to the Herald reporter: “You get a good 
player, he becomes the idol of the girls 
and what happens! He rests on his laurels, 
no longer practices, and what good is he 
then? ‘It is just this thing that the stu- 
dents in the local institution fear.’ " 

Although Miss Wilkinson was the only 
registered female student in 1898, she was 
not the first to attend the University. 
Between 1875 and 1881, four young women 
had been admitted as special students in 
the chemical laboratory. These women 
were Emma Jane Sellew and Frances A, 
Church (of whom there seems to be no 
further record), and Alida Lattimore and 
Lois Quinby, whose fathers were profess- 
ors at the institution. Miss Lattimore be- 
came an experienced teacher, and together 
with a friend, Miss Caroline Milliman, 
established and conducted Columbia 
School in Rochester for many years. Miss 
Quinby moved on to the middle west 
where she became a kindergarten instruct- 
or. Between 1891 and "93 two more young 
women, Miss Mary Dransfield and Miss 
Emma Bradshaw, pursued special courses 
at the University. Both of these ladies 
taught for several years in Rochester's 
public schools. 

In the early nineties more and more 
women were admitted to classes as regular 
visitors. Moreover, women were invited to 
enroll in special study courses for teachers 
held on Saturdays throughout the winter 
term. These courses proved popular and 
were continued on into the summer. The 
high quality of work done by the women 
was noted, and also their regular attend- 
ance, which surely must have impressed 
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many instructors favorably. In fact, Miss 
Lattimore recalls that assurance was 
given, when she and Miss Quinby attended 
University classes, that their presence 
would create no further disciplinary prob- 
lem—indeed, the customary rowdyism 
ceased in those classes attended by the 
young ladies. Commendations such as 
this were gratifying, but probably did not 
hasten the movement for co-education at 
the University of Rochester. 
Patricia E, Fister 
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A Year's Activities at 
Woodside 


By Hitpecarpe Watson, Director 


Woodside, the headquarters of the 
Rochester Historical Society, retains a 
perennially youthful appearance in spite 
of its 112 years. The top floor is now being 
entirely settled, and the 600 gowns and 
large collection of relics thoroughly cata- 
logued and minutely described according 
to period. The third floor is now accessible 
to the general public for study purposes. 
On the same floor is the Society's picture 
gallery of old paintings. Over 450 por- 
traits, primitives, and landscapes, are on 
view, including paintings by Colby Kim- 
ball and Grove Gilbert. 

The season began with a Rochester 
Authors’ Night on October 19, 1949. 
Miss Katherine Koller of the University 
of Rochester introduced nine Rochester 
authors, each one of whom had a book 
published during the year. The books were 
on display in the front hall. Among them 
was the History of Photography by Beau- 
mont Newell, Curtain Time, by Ruth 
Harvey, and Blake McKelvey’s The 
Flower City. The other writers present 
were Amber Dean, William McCarthy, 
and the Rev. Mr. Crossland. and the three 
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poets, Dorothy Deshon, Hyam Plutzik, 
and Geoffrey Wagner. 

This was followed on November 7 with 
a lecture by Virginia Jeffrey Smith, “Art 
in Early Rochester, and Sketching in 
France in °49,”’ and an exhibition of her 
water-colors painted last summer in 
France. She made about forty pictures of 
medieval houses and was given a special 
permit by the Beaux Arts to enter and 
make a painting of any building or chateau 
owned by the French government. 

On November 21, Mr. Harwood Dryer 
gave an illustrated talk on the old town of 
New Castle, Delaware. That same eve- 
ning Mr. and Mrs. Dryer opened their 
exhibition of paintings, the second given 
at Woodside by husband and wife, and 
expressing marked diversity of talent. 
Mrs. Dryer, under the name of “Virginia 
Smith,” is well known in her capacity of 
illustrator for children’s hooks. Harwood 
Dryer, elected president of our Society 
that evening, has exhibited in many shows 
and received awards. 

At this time an exhibition of 150 years 
of children’s toys, and three figures in 
costume, was arranged in a tableau on the 
second floor, a little girl in a white alpaca 
Victorian gown, facing a small boy dressed 
in a brown velvet suit with its Paris label, 
played with toys placed between them 
on a table. The mother, in an Empire 
gown, stood watching her baby near her 
in an old cradle of the period. 

On December 29 Mr. Fletcher Steele, 
introduced by Miss Jean McCurdy, gave 
the Society the great pleasure of hearing 
him again in a delightful talk combining 
with his unique ability, rarest erudition 
and art. His talk for the Society was on 
“Colonial Gardens.” 

On January 15 Esther Rolick gave an 
exhibition of her paintings and sculpture. 
This dramatic young Rochester artist of 
Russian-Polish descent, had given twa 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 27) 
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J. L. D. Mathies, Genial 
Host of Early Rochester 


Did you ever taste rabbit soup? Or 
boiled marrow bones served with fresh 
toasted bread? Or fried cow heel, or boiled 
ox cheek? No? Then how about fried 
gourds or partridge pie? If you had lived 
in Rochester about 120 years ago, these 
dishes would have been quite familiar to 
you. They might even have been served 
to you by Rochester’s most cordial host, 
J. L. D. Mathies at the Arcade House, 
just behind Reynolds Arcade. You might 
also have enjoyed such intriguing concoc- 
tions as roasted pigeons stuffed with green 
parsley, liver, and butter; fat pudding, 
made with eggs, flour, raisins, and suet; 
and jugged hare, prepared by cutting 
chunks of hare meat into a stone jar along 
with herbs, lemon, orange, onions, and 
cloves, then boiling the jar in water, Your 
salad, if you had any at all, would have 
contained cooked vegetables, such as 
boiled celery, boiled beans, and baked beet 
root. Raw fruits and vegetables were not 
considered safe or wholesome. You might 
have had tomato (or love apple, as it was 
sometimes called) sauce, but not raw 
tomatoes in a salad. Your dessert would 
have been elaborate and rich, probably 
flavored with wine. 

For those interested, the complete 
recipes for these strange and unfamiliar 
dishes can be found in the cookbook* used 
by Mathies, published by Harper in New 
York in 1830, entitled, The Cook’s Oracle 
and Housekeeper’s Manual . . . adapted to 
the American public by a medical gentleman. 
from the last London edition. 


*The cookbook, preserved by George M. Elwood, 
member of an old Rochester family and ardent hook 
collector, was finally given to the Rochester His- 
torical Society and is now in the Local History Divi- 
sion of the Rochester Publie Library. 


It was at the Arcade House that 
Mathies first became famous for his good 
cheer and fine foods—considerably aided, 
no doubt, by his poetical advertisements 
and the Cook’s Oracle, which frankly states 
in the introduction to the American edi- 
tion that it has been judged by “‘connois- 
seurs in this country and Great Britain to 
contain the best possible instructions on 
the subject of serving up beautifully and 
economically the productions of water, 
land, and air in such a manner as to render 
them most pleasant to the eye and agree- 
able to the palate.’’ Although it is said 
that most people relished his roast beef 
better than his rhymes, both together 
seem to have had an irresistible appeal 
especially when accompanied by his choice 
madeira. 

Up to this time, Mathies had had his 
hand in a number of business ventures. 
He had come to Rochester from New 
York City in the early 1820’s with his 
nephew, William Page, to open the first 
art gallery in Rochester, where they ex- 
hibited their own paintings. As this enter- 
prise was not exactly a lucrative one, it 
lasted no more than a year, when Page 
returned to New York and Mathies re- 
mained in Rochester to open a soda water 
stand in 1823 at the site formerly occu- 
pied by Dr. Backus, Rochester’s first 
druggist. 

According to his advertisement in the 
Rochester Telegraph, Mathies’ store was 
the “most complete soda establishment in 
the States.” Even the water was of a 
“superior character and drawn from pure 
Italian statuary marble.” The announce- 
ment goes on to describe the benefits of 
soda water for stomach ailments of all 
sorts. 

Two years later Mathies formed a part- 
nership with J. C. Bond and expanded his 
business to include, besides soda water, 
Congress water from Congress Spring 
at Saratoga, ice cream, confectioneries, 


cakes, fruits, lobsters, and oysters, “‘to- 
gether with every luxury that can make 
the stranger and visitor comfortable,” in- 
cluding musical instruments sold as a side 
line. In addition to the store on Mill 
Street, Mathies and Bond had a similar 
shop in Lockport, where Bond resided. 

Exactly one year from the formation of 
this partnership of Mathies and Bond, the 
firm was dissolved and Mathies continued 
on his own in the stand formerly occupied 
by C. Millard at the Post. Office, again 
selling soda water “in its greatest perfec- 
tion,” Congress water, bottled cider, 
porter, liquors, ice cream, and confec- 
tioneries. 

Just a few years later Mathies became 
proprietor of the Arcade House, bought 
the Cook’s Oracle, and took the first step 
in his brief but notable career as restaura- 
teur. 

From the Arcade House, Mathies moy- 
ed in 1832 to take over and remodel the 
Clinton Hotel after it had been severely 
damaged by fire the year before. In a 
prominent place in the parlor of this 
hotel, hung Mathies’ portrait of the 
Indian Chieftan, Red Jacket, which an art. 
critic compared favorably with those 
painted by Catlin and Weir. 

In 1834, at the time the Legislature 
granted Rochester’s petition for incor- 
poration as a city, Mathies moved once 
again, this time to open a new public 
house on Buffalo Street, which he named 
the City Hotel to commemorate Roch- 
ester’s mark of progress. He then invited 
all the citizens to come and partake of his 
hospitality and enjoy the entertainment 
he would provide to honor his new house 
as well as the new City. 

Searcely seven months later, on Novem- 
ber 26, 1834, the Rochester Daily Democrat 
came out with a brief notice that J, L. D. 
Mathies had died of consumption the 
evening before and that the funeral was to 
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Doctor Came the “Lightning Man” 


The Lightning Man (conr.) 
tion and spoke of things which had oc- 
curred before his sickness. He would 
straighten up then and walk as “limberly”’ 
as anyone. 

By the time Dr. Came was called to see 
him, he had been asleep for five years. 
Came stated that the patient had been 
blistered and bled, and there were scars 
to prove it; subjected to issues, setons, 
and counter-irritants of almost every sort; 
that tonics and sudden stimulants were all 
applied; and that he was even thrown into 
water; but “medicine had exhausted its 
resources in vain.” 

Medical science having failed, Dr. 
Came made a deal with farmer Jennings. 
He would take the Sleeping Man on the 
road and exhibit him in every village and 
town in the state. He would get one-third 
of the gate receipts and Jennings the rest. 

This was orally agreed upon and they 
started out. One of their first stops was at 
Lyons, N. Y., where he wrote on June 26: 

“There is considerable excitement about 
the Sleeping Man wherever we have been, 
but we have done but a little more than 
pay expenses yet with him,” he wrote to 
Cynthia. 
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“I came very near coming home on 
Saturday, for I could not get Mr. Jennings 
to come to any bargain so that I would be 
sure and have it in writing. I think I can 
make something worth laboring for, if I 
can control the matter. Although I do not 
get but a third, I think I can make a 
thousand dollars this summer with him 
(the Sleeping Man) if nothing happens. 
We expect to be at Vienna on Wednesday, 
and Thursday at Geneva, and Friday at 
Waterloo, and Saturday at Seneca Falls, 
and Auburn on the Fourth of July.” 

Evidently Mr. Jennings didn’t come to 
terms for they soon parted company, Jen- 
nings to go home to Clarkson and Came 
to go on as sole “owner” of the Sleeping 
Man. His plan was to take him along the 
Erie Canal to Albany, exhibiting him 
wherever possible en route, building up 
publicity, and then go on to New York. 
“Editorials will fill the papers and in every 
store window will be seen pictures of the 
Sleeping Man,” he told Cynthia. 

“T have just begun to get ready to take 
him to New York City, and in a way many 
people in Pittsford will never dream of. 
I have a great artist today draw him for 
Lithographs in the finest style in four 
different ways: laying down, just as we 
exhibit him, and sitting down, standing 


up, and shall have the plates to sell at 
the door. 

“T have got all my letters of introduc- 
tion from a number of the greatest men 
in the state which will be published in 
New York before I expose him to exhibi- 
tion. So I think when we get the books 
teady for sale and pictures of him, we 
shall begin to make some money—hetter 
days are coming—keep up your courage.” 

But better days were not coming. When 
Came arrived in New York, he found 
everybody wrapped up in the World’s 
Fair at the Crystal Palace. Not even 
Barnum was interested in the Sleeping 
Man. Regardless of the fact that the New 
York Daily Times printed a full story of 
the Sleeping Man, whose case, they said, 
was without parallel in medical history, 
the public refused to get excited about 
*St."? 

Frustrated and in debt, Dr. Came final- 
ly had to admit failure. He was half-frozen 
and without food or funds. He wrote 
Cynthia on Oct. 11, 1853, from New York: 

“I have made up my mind not to 
trouble my mind any more with the Sleep- 
ing Man. It was so as to prevent me from 
attending to my own affairs. I am very 
sorry I ever had anything to do with it. 
I have not made any bargain with Barnum 
and there is no prospect of any bargain 
with him. I do not have much hopes of 
making any money with the Sleeping 
Man. I think this exhibition does not 
prosper in such a way as to make much 
out of it, so I mean to leave it as soon as 
possible. Let them make money out of it 
that can. If I can be spared to reach 


home and find you all well I will feel 
thankful.” 


Hopelessly discouraged, Dr. Came put 
his own blanket over the Sleeping Man, 
closed the door and began the long walk 
back to Pittsford. His lecture tours and 
scientific demonstrations became less fre- 
quent and less spectacular in the late 
fifties; younger men and newer novelties 
crowded him even from the village stage 
in the sixties. Broken and tired, Came 


dropped out of public life. He died at 
Pittsford in 1881. Five years later he was 
followed by his faithful and devoted 
Cynthia, who was placed beside him in 
the Pittsford cemetery. It would be inter- 
esting to know how many of the younger 
members in his village audiences scattered 
throughout western New York were 
awakened to a new interest in science by 
the Lightning Man. 


The Architecture of Woodside (cont.) 


whose ponderous work was far from com- 
mon in the United States. In understand- 
ing Badger’s decision to employ this fea- 
ture it is significant to note that two of the 
most prominent Greek Revival buildings 
in Portsmouth, St. John’s Chapel (1824) 
and the Old Court House (1836), as well 
as several house porches, show the same 
derivation from the Monument of Thra- 
syllus, and include, not only the range of 
guttae beneath the taenia, but also the 
wreath-designs on the frieze, as shown in 
the plates of Stuart and Revett. Badger 
omitted the wreaths and in the cornice 
reverted to the standard Dorie with its 
mutules and guttae. Above, a_ well- 
detailed balustrade of turned balusters 
and corner pedestals crowns the porch. 
The illustration of the house on the cover 
of The Woodside Waltz shows that the 
lateral porch was similar to that on the 
front before brick piers were introduced to 
support the bathrooms later constructed 
above it. The Thrasyllus entablature also 
appears on the porches of the Pitkin and 
Perkins houses and on the south entrance 
of the Campbell-Whittlesey House. 

The main doorway that gives access to 
the central hall of Woodside retains the old 
form of sidelights and transom but with 
Greek Revival re-expression. The casing 
is flanked by heavy panelled antae; slen- 
derer antae serve as mullions between 
sidelights and door, and a modified en- 


tablature acts as the transom bar. Like 
the porch composition, the design of the 
doorway derives from suggestions given 
widely in builders’ handbooks, such as 
Plate 2 in Lafever’s popular Beauties of 
Modern Architecture of 1835. 

The wide entablature that crowns the 
building is executed in plastered brick 
painted white. The member is of unortho- 
dox design with fascia bands on the archi- 
trave, plain frieze with grilled windows, 
and cornice with full complement of 
mutules and guttae. A balustrade sur- 
mounts the cornice and by concealing the 
low-pitched roof helps to achieve the 
desired horizontal accent in the main 
elevation. 

A prominent balustraded deck and 
cupola provide an emphatic termination 
to the house. Decks were common features 
in Early Republican mansions, especially 
in New England, but cupolas were not as 
frequently used. The prominent cupola 
that surmounts the handsome Peirce 
House (1799) in Haymarket Square, 
Portsmouth, was certainly a part of the 
architectural background that suggested 
the use of an analogous form on the Roch- 
ester house. In design the cupola at Wood- 
side consists of a polygonal stage defined 
by panelled antae separated by casement 
windows surmounted by a_ three-part 
entablature and balustrade of circular 
plan. Its employment as a lantern to pro- 
vide necessary illumination for the third- 
floor hall and to serve as the termination 
of the stairwell composition makes the 
cupola a functional device, as well as an 
external motif of notable effectiveness. 

Conspicuously absent from the decora- 
tive scheme of Woodside are the palmette 
and anthemion patterns that appear so 
profusely in Greek Revival design. The 
exterior, however, is characterized by one 
ornamental detail of considerable distinc- 
tion. On the central panels of the stepped 
window lintels is a crisply carved cornu- 


copia motif consisting of coupled horns- 
of-plenty, linked at their tips and spilling 
forth flowers. The immediate origin of the 
design is not apparent, but it is closely 
paralleled in Empire furniture decoration 
in both carved and stencilled form, and 
was therefore a standard motif available 
to anyone who cared to use it. The same 
device appears on the window lintels on 
the front of the Rochester Female Semi- 
nary on South Fitzhugh Street. 

The interior of Woodside is endowed 
with a richness and dignity that befit the 
stateliness of the exterior. On the ground 
floor a wide central hall running from 
front to back accommodates the stairs and 
provides communication with the rooms 
at either side. Between the two at the left 
is a narrow service hall and stairs with 
access from the porch on the east side of 
the house. As was characteristic of the 
period, the parlors at the right are sepa- 
rated by wide double doors that permit 
their integration into a single unit for 
large social functions. 

The elevations of the hallway and rooms 
of the ground floor are boldly accentuated 
by panelled pilasters flanking the doors 
and windows and by a full entablature 
beneath the ceiling. Although the ordi- 
nance is much heavier than that of Early 
Republican interiors, it is appropriately 
sealed to the size and formality of the 
rooms. 

The form of capital employed on the 
pilasters is noteworthy for, like the 
Thrasyllus entablature freely adapted for 
the exterior porches, it is an unusual type 
of Corinthian design, deriving from the 
now ruined porches of the Tower of the 
Winds or Horologium in Athens, a monu- 
ment dating from the first century B.C, 
Stuart and Revett illustrated the capitals 
(Vol. I, Chapter III, Plates ITI and VII) 
and thus gave impetus to their imitation 
in the architecture of the Greek Revival. 
The capitals consist of a campaniform 


core sheathed at the base by a standard 
course of acanthus leaves and surmounted 
by an unusual range of tall, pointed leaves. 
The original capitals were in the round, 
but the design was adapted to the flatter 
requirements of a pilaster terminal in the 
Greek Revival, as Badger has done with 
splendid effect. Their foliate fields provide 
the single ornate note in a scheme of 
verticals and horizontals wisely kept 
severely geometric. In contrast to the 
delicate Adam detail of Early Republican 
design, that of the Greek Revival seems 
heavy, but as used at Woodside it is 
tastefully related to the lofty proportions 
of the rooms and is dignified and effective. 

The detail on the second floor is much 
simpler and is limited to door enframe- 
ments and cornices. The former are simple 
crossetted types with emphatic outlining 
moldings and a slight batter in the vertical 
members. Stuart and Revett recorded the 
motif several times, as in the illustration 
of the Roman windows introduced into 
the west end of the Erechtheum on the 
Acropolis (Vol. II, Chapter II, Plate XV), 
and the form was widely disseminated 
through the builders’ guides. 

The fireplace mantels throughout the 
house consist of heavy antae upholding 
simplified entablatures of Greek deriva- 
tion in place of the delicate columns or 
pilasters and modified entablatures of 
Early Republican enframements. Those 
on the first floor and in the west front 
room on the second are of black and gold 
marble instead of wood simulating marble 
that was so frequently used. The surfaces 
are devoid of the panels and anthemion 
motifs so often suggested by the builders’ 
manuals and depend for their effect on ex- 
cellent proportion, rich tone and graining, 
and on the elaborate cast brass facings. 

The most beautiful feature of the in- 
terior is the staircase which sweeps grace- 
fully through three stories from the main 
hall to the cupola in a composition unique 
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in Rochester. In straight flights and grace- 
ful curves the stairs ascend to the third 
floor, then rise sharply in a perfect spiral 
to terminate in the light-flooded cupola. 
The composition has its origin in New 
England, for Badger must have known 
well such exquisite spiral stairs as those of 
the Peirce House, the Langley Boardman 
House (ca, 1800) and the Abraham Shaw 
House (ca. 1812) at Portsmouth. 

The most notable details of the stairs at 
Woodside are the scrolls on the stair-ends 
and the extraordinary carved newel post. 
The former are appliquéd in shallow relief 
and, although not identical, are close to 
those in the Governor Levi Woodbury 
House (1809) at Portsmouth. The ‘S’’- 
form and terminal spiral of the newel post 
has been popularly explained as Smith’s 
initial combined with a bolt of cloth in 
reference to the owner’s occupation as a 
drygoods merchant. The resemblance is 
undeniable, but another and more likely 
source may be found in contemporary 
furniture design where similar shapes 
occur. For example, the legs of the console 
shown in figure 85 of John Hall’s The 
Cabinet Makers’ Assistant, Baltimore, 
1840, are “S’-shaped forms curling at the 
bottom into flattish spirals analogous to 
the “bolt of cloth” of the Woodside newel. 

Woodside reveals in the sturdy sim- 
plicity of its basic mass, in its satisfying 
proportions both outside and in, and in 
the bold but judiciously placed detail, the 
hand of a builder of sound taste and 
craftsmanship. Resisting the contempo- 
rary enthusiasm for the temple-form, he 
adapted traditional design with its time- 
tested conveniences to a new taste in 
detail and succeeded in bringing into 
harmony the best of each. For this per- 
formance, if for no other, Alfred Badger 
deserves an honored place among those 
who molded the physical character of an 
enterprising city in one of its most vital 
phases. 


First Commencement March (cont.) 


college song, ‘““The Dandelion Yellow.” 


“Much later in the 1920's, the men stu- 
dents of the University discovered edu- 
cational advantages of a more earthy 
nature at the Corinthian, when culture 
gave way to burlesque shows, and ‘Molly 
Williams and Her Beef Trust Beauties,’ 
and what the billboards proclaimed as 
‘The Dimpled Darlings’ with their own 
brand of entertainment enticed the schol- 
ars from their books and laboratories, to 
learn about ‘bumps and grinds’ and humor 
in its lustier forms,” 

The Corinthian is gone, but the old 
United States Hotel building, birthplace 
of the University, still stands. It is the 
rather dingy, four-story brick commercial 
block on the north side of Main St. W., 
just: east of the Clarissa St. intersection, 
It is 124 years old. Its use in the 1850's 
cost the University $800 per annum. 

In the center of its second-story front 
wall is a metal plate that few notice nowa- 
days. The marker proclaims that “Here 
the University of Rochester began its life 
in 1850 and remained until 1861.” 


* * * 


It is a far ery from an old hotel beside 
the Clinton Ditch to the great University 
of today, with its two campuses, the older 
one, mellowed and dignified under its ven- 
erable trees, and the newer and magnifi- 
cently modern one, “beside the Genesee,” 
where the ivy is beginning to weave a thick 
green blanket over the walls of prosaic 
brick; the University whose School of 
Medicine and School of Music are world 
famed, 

It was a far cry from the little class of 10 
young men who paraded behind Scott's 
Brass Band and their janitor on that first 
Commencement Day in 1851, to the more 
than 1,100 young men and young women 
in cap and gown who marched in this 
year’s academic procession with all its 
panoply of color and circumstance, 
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Manners and customs change. The 
human spirit does not. The huge class of 
1950 has this in common with the tiny one 
of 1851—the spirit of unconquerable 
youth, The graduates this centennial year 
are heirs to a grand tradition, 


Woodside Activities (conr.) 


exhibitions at the New York Seligman 
Gallery. The Society is grateful to Miss 
Rolick for a gift of eighteen of her water- 
colors—most original interpretations of 
the rooms and stairway of Woodside. 
One of these is reproduced in this issue 
of the SCRAPBOOK. 

The Society’s large collection of original 
Audubon prints hanging in the front hall 
seemed to be revitalized by their associa- 
tion with these modern exhibitions, so 
expressive of today, which bring many 
new visitors to Woodside. 

January 25 Mr, Carl Schmidt, with his 
usual persuasive ability, gave an illus- 
trated lecture on the town of Wheatland. 
This is Mr. Schmidt's third or fourth talk 
at Woodside, with increasingly large 
groups of audiences. 

February 23 the Society was fortunate 
in having a lecture by Professor Dexter 
Perkins on “The Importance of Rochester 
History.” The audience was unusually 
large, That same night was the opening of 
an exhibition in the front parlor by the 
young Irish artist, Colleen Browning, 
now residing in Rochester. She has had 
several London shows, and her Salisbury 
murals were unveiled by Queen Mary. 

On March 23 Mr. Charles Carruth, 
historian and antiquarian, gave a lecture 
entitled “The Story of Dr. Came, Furni- 
ture Maker, Lecturer, and Physician," 
bringing with him a large collection of 
Dr. Came’s diversified medical and other 
memorabelia. This was the first public 
talk on the unique Dr. Came to be given 


in Rochester and Mr. Carruth gave a 
highly original and interesting lecture. 

Following Colleen Browning’s show 
was an exhibition of landscapes and flower 
pictures by the Rochester artist, Miss 
Minnie Wyman. 

On April 19 Major Wheeler C. Case, 
our curator, gave a talk on “Guns and 
Gunpowder, Taken Genealogically.”’ Prob- 
ably no one in our part of western New 
York knows more of the history of fire- 
arms than Major Case. He drew on a 
chart as he talked, and in rapid detail 
marked the transitional changes in his- 
torical sequence. The Major is an excel- 
lent draftsman and unique artist in his 
special field of maps and beautifully exe- 
cuted heraldry and coats of arms, on 
which subjects he is an authority. His 
knowledge of history is extensive, special- 
izing in western New York. 

That same evening Henri Gaudriot, 
artist and scientist, gave an exhibition of 
his paintings and a quite remarkable 
demonstration of lighting for pictures, 
never before shown in Rochester, with an 
arrangement of concealed spot lights 
along the ceiling directed through differ- 
ent sizes of cut-outs giving specialized 
brilliance to individual paintings. His 
exhibition brought crowds of people, 
many of whom had never before been in- 
side the Historical Society. During Henri 
Gaudriot’s exhibition there were at least 
four hundred visitors. 

On May 1 was the opening of a second 
one-man show by Betty Cornell. 

On May 10 the Historical Society was 
privileged to hear a talk on “Journalism 
in Rochester in the 1890's” given by Mrs. 
Willson Coates. This was a preview of 
materia] soon to be published. 

On May 25 the Rochester botanist and 
artist, Erik Krause, was invited to give 
the Society a talk on “Nature Forms as 
the Source of all Art Forms.’ His illus- 
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trated lecture was most interesting. An 
exhibition of his paintings opened the 
same evening. Mr Krause was invited 
last year by the Audubon Society to show 
his paintings in New York City. The art- 
ist, Howard V. R. Palmer, presented 
three of his fine etchings of ‘Historic 
Sights” to the Historical Society that 
same evening. There was an exhibition on 
view of the Society’s rare collection of 
lithographs of the Genesee River made 
in 1837. 

Many meetings were held at Woodside 
during the year by the Rochester Chapter 
of New England Women, the Florence 
Nightingale Post and the Genealogical Sec- 
tion of the Rochester Historical Society. 

On June 2 Mr. Thomas Tibbs of the 
Memorial Art Gallery staff was invited to 
lecture on “American Primitive Painting, 
Old and New.” The new American primi- 
tive, Mary McArdle, the “Grandma 
Moses”’ of Rochester, held her own one- 
man show that same evening. It was her 
first in Rochester. A large and interested 
audience came to the meeting and much 
to the surprise of the modest Mrs. Mc- 
Ardle she was asked, at the beginning of 
the lecture, to speak for herself. She ex- 
plained that she had started painting at 
the age of seventy as a continuation of 
the pictures she had always made up in 
her rug weaving and embroidery. She 
seemed to be, in the words of Mr. Tibbs, 
‘a legitimate primitive,” one who without 
lessons can execute, but does not copy the 
style of naive paintings in that of our 
early American primitives. To illustrate 
some of the points in his lecture Mr. Tibbs 
brought down from the picture gallery on 
the third floor several of the Society’s own 
fine collection of American primitives. 
This evening reflected again (and so well) 
the policy of the Rochester Historical 
Society; a traditional history into these 
times. 
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Some Rochester’ Firsts” 
By Buake McKetvey 


RocuEster’s FIRST “ATR-SHIP” was not 
too successful. It was back in 1896, when 
the papers were full of reports of a mys- 
tery air-ship, seen by residents in various 
parts of the country and described as look- 
ing like a big cigar equipped with wings 
(predecessor of the flying disks of our own 
day?), that Rochester boasted an air-ship 
inventor of its own who spent most of the 
summer building his first model down at 
Charlotte where curious visitors could 
watch him for a small fee. 

John F. Cooley, listed as an artist in the 
Rochester Directory, was the “inventor.” 
The first announcement of his project, on 
July 20, 1896, reported that after 18 years 
of diligent study of the problem, he had 
designed a plan and contracted with P. P. 
Dickinson, a Rochester machinist, to 
build a steam airplane 200 feet long and 
able to carry six passengers. It was to be 
equipped with wings totaling 14,000 
square feet of wind surface and when com- 
pleted in approximately six weeks would 
travel at a rate of 100 miles an hour. 
Meanwhile a preliminary test of a 40-foot 
model was announced ten days later. 

The model, which weighed 250 Ibs., had 
not of course been equipped with the 
steam engine, for the test flight was only 
to prove the merits of the wing design 
(and to attract a large crowd to the beach 
in front of Hotel Ontario where the test 
was to take place). Fortunately there was 
a strong wind and the air-ship, with young 
Cooley at the controls, was launched by 
several men pulling on the sturdy rope 
that served as a kite string. The ship took 
off and rose a few feet into the air; one 
report declared that it traveled 250 feet 
before a spar holding one wing in place 
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snapped and the plane fluttered and 
plunged into the sand. Fortunately, al- 
though the model was considerably dam- 
aged, no one was hurt, and Cooley resum- 
ed work on the larger machine. 

Many reports of progress followed 
throughout that summer, but for some 
reason the air-ship was not completed 
when the season closed. Not discouraged 
by this failure, Cooley moved his work- 
shop to Manitou Beach the next summer, 
where another summer hotel was ready to 
back him. Occasional reports of his prog- 
ress appeared as the summer advanced, 
but it was September 19 before Cooley 
was ready for a second trial, and again it 
developed that the steam engine had not 
yet been installed. The model this time 
was described as 22 feet long with a 3-foot 
beam. It was successfully launched, this 
time without a pilot, and a strong wind 
carried it out over the lake to a height 
estimated at three-fourths of a mile. Ap- 
parently it was eventually maneuvered to 
a landing by remote control, but nothing 
more is heard of the air-ship, and John F. 
Cooley, artist, soon closed his studio in 


the Powers Block. 
* 


* * 


Tue First Waite Man to set foot in 
Monroe County was not LaSalle, as is 
generally supposed, but one and possibly 
three predecessors. Mr. Alexander Stew- 
art, indefatigable student of the early 
French penetration into the Genesee 
Country, submits proof of an earlier visi- 
tor. In the recently published Voyages of 
Peter Esprit Radisson (an almost incredible 
journal of hair-raising adventures among 
the Iroquois edited by Gideon D. Scull), 
Mr. Stewart finds on page 65 an account 
of Radisson’s stop in 1652, almost three 
centuries ago, at Sononteeonon, a western 
Troquois settlement identified by Mr. 
Stewart as Totiakton, near Rochester 
Junction, a site of many later white con- 
tacts, commemorated by a marker which 


stands on the south side of Plains Road 
west of Rochester-Junction. Radisson had 
been twice captured by an eastern Iro- 
quois tribe, and now (in 1652) as an 
adopted son of a war chief he was a mem- 
ber of a small party headed west for 
plunder and revenge against the Eries. 
Apparently the thrilling dangers ahead of 
them so completely absorbed their atten- 
tion that Radisson did not find an oppor- 
tunity for a visit to the falls of the Gene- 
see. Nor does his journal mention any of 
the beautiful features of the Genesee 
Country, or even the river itself. His foot- 
print is a faint one, but there is no proof 
as yet of an earlier white visitor. Etiénne 
Brilé crossed back and forth over the 
upper Genesee in 1615 and 1616 but there 
is no evidence that he came any further 
north than the site of present-day Avon; 
Jean Nicolet, a French scout and inter- 
preter who accompanied an Algonquin 
delegation which may have paddled along 
the lake shore past the Genesee River and 
Irondequoit. Bay in 1620, left no record 
of a landing in Monroe County, The 
SCRAPBOOK is glad, therefore, to take 
note of Radisson’s claim to the honor of 
being the first white man to enter Monroe 
County. 
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The origin or at least the inspiration of 
F.D.R.’s famous “Fireside Chats” may 
be traced back to the annual banquet of 
the Rochester Chamber of Commerce in 
1913. It was for the annual meeting in 
December that year that Robert M. 
Searle, the outgoing president, scheduled 
an address by President Woodrow Wilson, 
to be delivered at the White House and 
transmitted to Rochester by telephone. 
Each of the 550 guests was equipped with 
a receiver, and much attention was given 
in the press of Rochester and other cities 
to this novel experiment. Unfortunately, 
President Wilson caught a head cold at 


the last moment, and Vice-President 
Marshall substituted in reading the pre- 
pared address, which started off with a 
few humorous comments but soon turned 
to a serious discussion of the threatened 
regulation of big business. The adminis- 
tration was not, Rochester heard, against 
big business as such, but against monop- 
oly controls of our industrial life. 

The chief speaker present on this occa- 
sion was Charles M. Schwab, and near 
him on the platform sat Harry A. Wheeler 
president of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, founded the year before. A less 
prominent guest at the speakers’ table 
was an Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, who spoke 
briefly in behalf of a stronger navy. Young 
Roosevelt must have been impressed, 
along with everybody else that day, both 
by the novelty and by the intimacy of a 
spoken message direct from the White 
House. It is improbable that he remem- 
bered this early experience years later 
when he launched his own fireside chats, 
but Rochester can at least chalk the occa- 
sion up as another “‘first.”’ 


RARER EZZIRETIEX 
The Fatal Weed 


In the 1890's medical opinion attributed 
to the use of cigarettes deadly effects on 
body and mind. The Rochester press of 
that day, despite the existence here of a 
prosperous cigarette factory, echoed and 
enlarged upon this widespread opinion 
and in editorials and news columns dealt 
with the subject in the most melodramatic 
of terms. The Rochester Times in Febru- 
ary of 1898 reported the case of a sixteen- 
year-old boy, “lingering in semi-stupor” 
and “suffering agonizing tortures’’ and, 
at last, death, from excessive cigarette 
smoking. A Herald news item describing 
the illness of a twenty-year-old boy said 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 32) 
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Corinthian Hall—Rochester’s Famous Old Forum and Music Hall. 


Reproduced from the Frontispiece in the 1866 CATALOGUE OF THE 
RocuestER ATHENAEUM AND MECHANICS ASSOCIATION LIBRARY 
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View of Rochester’s Second Court House in 1890 

It was in the cornerstone of this Court House, erected in 1850, that the “‘Prophesy 
of Rochester in 1950” was deposited (see page 31). The City Hall, which still stands 
in the rear of the third Court House today, was completed in 1874. The Chamber of 
Commerce, organized in 1888, had its first home on the top floor of the Rochester 
Savings Bank building at the right. Oldtimers will note that the Cogswell monument 
had already been removed from its pedestal in the foreground and that telephone wires 
had not yet been buried. The slightly elevated floor of the Fitzhugh Street bridge over 
the Erie Canal can be seen in the rear distance at the right. 


Prognostications of Rochester’s Growth 
By Buake McKetvey 


Since the science of forecasting has not quite reached perfection, even in our 
enlightened day, it is at least interesting to glance back one hundred years 
at some earlier prognostications about the city’s growth. 

The committee in charge of the cornerstone laying for the second Monroe 
County Court House collected a number of predictions in June, 1850, of the 
city’s growth during the next century. Only one of the thirty predictions which 
were still legible when the cornerstone was opened in 1894 came within reason- 
able range of the present population—that of Maltby Strong, whose 313,000 
prediction apparently seemed so preposterous to his fellow citizens that he was 
forthwith (in 1854) elected mayor of Rochester on the Know Nothing ticket. 
All but one of the other guesses (299,000) fell far short of the city’s present 
size, and one forthright gentleman, William C. Bloss, who was very deeply 
concerned about slavery, predicted that if slavery was extended Rochester’s 
population would drop to 10,000, but if the North proved firm and resisted 
any compromise on that issue, the city would grow to 100,000. The average 
of all estimates was 160,000, which was fairly optimistic indeed, considering 
that the Flour City then numbered but 36,403, and that even New York City 
had only passed Rochester’s present figure in the 1840's. 

One of the prognosticators could not resist the temptation to forecast other 
aspects of the city’s future. A careful tally of his various points would give 
Lyman B. Langworthy just about a .500 batting average as of 1950, but 
some of his forecasts still have an odd chance of realization. Of course he tells 
us more of himself, and of the hopes and fears of his day, than of ours, which 
however justifies its reproduction here from the Post Express of April 24, 1894: 


Prophesy of Rochester in 1950 


June, 1850 habitants, if it is not destroyed by war, 

To Posterity at pestilence, or fire. If the country should 
One Hundred Years Hence: have a war with Great Britain while they 

Being one of the supervisors of Monroe own Canada, the city will be destroyed, 
county from the democratic town of unless the government is more liberal in 
Greece and one of the committee for mak- providing defenses, than they have as yet. 
ing deposits in the corner stone of the been disposed. 
new Court house and City hall, and be- The day will come when from obstruc- 
lieving it equal to the wants of the county tions at the Erie canal aqueduct or river 
for at least one hundred years to come, I bridges, during some great freshet, the 
here venture to give my views of the Genesee river will run through the First 
changes, mutations, and revolutions that ward of the city, doing incalculable dam- 
will take place in that moment of time age, and during great drouths the river 
compared with the beginning and the end. will become so dry that it may be passed 

Rochester contains the elements of a dry shod. 
great city, and enjoying the advantages it Rochester will be supplied with water 
does, will become a great manufacturing from Caledonia springs or Allen’s creek, 
town. In 1950 it will contain 125,000 in- the nearest reliable source. 
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Wheat, the great staple of Western New 
York, will become a very uncertain crop, 
from the prevalence of insects and the 
exhaustion of its proper pabulum. 

Peaches now so certain and profitable a 
crop from Oswego to Buffalo, and for fifty 
miles south of the lake shore, will fail of 
producting and not be worth attention. 

Wine that is wine will never be made in 
this latitude. 

Motive power other than animal sinew 
and musele will be used for breaking up 
the soil and getting in crops. 

Railroads which now run at their maxi- 
mum speed of thirty miles per hour, will 
have all their machinery constructed 
much lighter and will attain the safe speed 
of sixty miles per hour. 

Other power than steam will be used 
for all the purposes for which it now 
usurps the prerogative of power. 

The Atlantic will be crossed in twelve 
or eighteen hours less than one week. 

No great and important discoveries for 
the benefit and uses of mankind will be 
made in the next hundred years to equal 
those made within the last sixty years. 

What is now the territory of the United 
States will be divided into three or more 
independent states and governments but 
remain republican to the day of doom. 

Great commotion and changes will take 
place in the despotic government of the 
Old World, and the free principles of our 
government will prevail, or there will be 
no political virtue extant. 

Gold, now so plentiful in California will 
be found to be more generally disseminat- 
ed than is now suspected, and will become 
so plenty, that real estate and personal 
property and produce will advance one or 
two hundred per cent from the present 
prices, 

No benefits will ever be derived from 
balloons as a traveling or motive power, 
and the telescope and microscope will not 
be sensibly improved. 

Flying and perpetual motion will never 
be attained, but there will always be 
found those weak enough to spend their 
time and energies to discover those im- 
possibilities. 

Divisions, sects, and delusions, Mor- 
monism, Millerism, Shakerism, and mys- 
terious knockings, clairvoyance, phren- 
ology, animal magnetism, et id omne 


genus will continue to prevail till men and 
poetry are made by machinery and truth 
and common sense prevail over super- 
stition and bigotry. 

These crude surmises, prognostications 
and presumptions are made after an bour’s 
thought before closing the box that con- 
tains them on this 20th day of June, 
1850, by 

Lyman B, Lancworrny, 

Late sheriff of the County of Saratoga, 
superintendent of the city of Rochester 
and United States collector of the port 
of Genesee at Rochester, and candidate 
for various offices by the favorable 
opinions of his fellow citizens that he 
never did get. 

Aged 63 years, 


The Fatal Weed (conr.) 


that when he first began to use the ‘‘poison 
which finally caused his death’”’ he was 
good-natured and popular; but, progress- 
ing in his evil habit, he began to lose his 
will power and to hecome “shrinking and 
ashamed,” speaking not a word for three 
years, The boy, by this time quite feeble- 
minded, finally took to his bed with a 
brain-tumor, and his last words were a 
request for a cigarette. The attending 
physician, the Herald went on to say, pro- 
nounced cigarettes to be the cause of the 
tumor and described the greenish fluid 
found in the tumor at autopsy to be “‘of 
the same nature” as that found on ciga- 
rette fiends’ bodies when their blood is 
poisoned by the “fatal weeds.” 
Hivpa A. Coates 


J.L.D, Mathies (cont.) 


be held at the City Hotel he had opened 
with such enthusiasm in April of that 
year. Thus ended the brief but varied 
career of J. L. D. Mathies, connoisseur of 
fine foods and genial host to citizen and 
wayfarer in the early days of Rochester's 
history. Dorotuy DENGLER 
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aaa aaa as sae Seen eee 
Plans for Future SCRAPBOOKS 


The Publication Committee is grateful to the contributors who have 
helped fill up this first issue and to several others who have given advice 
on its preparation and who have promised contributions for later 
SCRAPBOOKS. Mrs. Ruth Harvey, Mrs. Nancy Newhall, Miss 
Margaret Denny, and Professor John R. Slater have all consented to 
write early articles, and so have two former Rochesterians, Samuel 
Hopkins Adams and Roswell Ward. Mr. Arthur Crapsey, County 
Historian, and Mr. W. Stephen Thomas, Director of the Museum of 
Arts and Sciences, have both promised co-operation. We welcome the 
contributions of these and all other friends of Rochester and the Genesee 
Country. 

Old residents are urged to search their attics for interesting photo- 
graphs, for revealing letters, or other documents of the city’s past. 
Newcomers are invited to try their hands at the composition, with 
either pen or brush, of vivid sketches of local historical incidents. Cer- 
tainly a wide participation is needed if the SCRAPBOOK is to mirror 
the life and history of Rochester. 

We need contributors, and we also need subscribers! 

We plan to publish two numbers next year and, if our support is 
adequate, two in each succeeding year. Free copies will go to all members 
of the Rochester Historical Society—and incidentally, new memberships 
are solicited for the Society. Moreover, we hope to build up a separate 
subscription list. Interested readers (and who else will have followed us 
this far?) are urged to send in their names and $1.00 for each annual 
subscription. Gift subscriptions are recommended as an excellent means 
of renewing old ties with former Rochesterians or developing fresh 
bonds with newcomers. And, finally, put this SCRAPBOOK on your 
living room table, call it to the attention of your friends, spread the 
good news that a new guardian of Rochester’s heritage has appeared. 

Marsorire WarpD SELDEN 

VIRGINIA JEFFREY SMITH 

Buaxe McKetvey 
Publication Committee 


